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Abstract 


This paper presents new evidence on the relationships between access to post-secondary education 
and family background. More specifically, we use the School Leavers Survey (SLS) and the Youth 
in Transition Survey (YITS) to analyse participation rates first in 1991, and then almost a decade 
later in 2000. Overall, post-secondary education participation rates rose over this period. However, 
participation is strongly related to parents’ education, and whereas participation increased for 
individuals with more highly educated parents (especially those who went to university), they 
increased rather less, or in some cases (especially for males) declined for those from lower parental 
education families. The already strong “effect” of parents’ education on post-secondary access 
became even greater over the 1990s. Participation rates are also strongly related to family type, but 
whereas those from two parent families continue to have an advantage over single mother families, 
the gap generally shrunk over the 1990s, especially where the mother had university level 
schooling. We also find a number of interesting trends by province. 


Keywords: access to post-secondary education, higher education 
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I. Introduction 


How does access to the post-secondary education system vary with family background? At what 
rate do those with lower-education (and generally lower income) parents go on to college or 
university as compared to those from higher education/income backgrounds? In what manner 
does family type—two parent versus single parent—enter these equations? To what degree does 
post-secondary participation vary by province? How have rates of post-secondary participation 
generally, and the patterns of participation by background characteristics, changed over time? 


These and other related questions are of timeless relevance for two main reasons. First is the 
issue of equality of opportunity: going to college or university should be as attainable for 
individuals from lower socio-economic backgrounds as those with more privileged origins. 
Second, and related, the nation’s economic performance is largely determined by its human 
resources, and key to this is that the most talented have the chance to go on to post-secondary 
education—regardless of family background. 


These issues are, furthermore, especially pertinent after a decade that has seen tuition rates rise 
sharply, student financial aid programs change significantly, post-secondary institutions face 
severe financial constraints, family incomes fall and then climb again, the number of lone-parent 
families rise—all while a college or university diploma has become more important than ever to 
labour market success. 


The contribution of this paper is to present the findings of an empirical analysis of access to post- 
secondary education in 1991, and almost a decade later, in 2000. More specifically, we use the 
School Leavers Survey (SLS) and the Youth in Transition Survey (YITS) to present descriptive 
statistics and regression models of who gains access to higher education and how these 
relationships have changed over the last decade. Two definitions of access are employed: i) to any 
type of post-secondary education (i.e., from community colleges and vocational schools through 
university) and ii) to university specifically—that is, both a broader definition of access plus a 
narrower one representing what is usually considered the “higher” level of post-secondary 
education to which access is generally more limited. We focus on the roles of parental education 
and family type, while differences by province are also included in the analysis. Throughout, the 
analysis is broken down by gender. 


We find that, overall, post-secondary education participation rates generally rose over this period. 
Participation is, however, strongly related to parents’ education, and whereas participation rates 
climbed substantially for individuals with more highly educated parents, they increased rather less, 
or in some cases (especially for males) declined for those from lower parental education families. It 
thus appears that the already strong “effect” of parents’ education on post-secondary participation 
became even greater through the 1990's. 


Family type also has an important effect on participation rates, but here the trends go in a different 
direction: those from two parent families continue to have an advantage over single mother 


1 See Finnie, Schwartz and Lascelles (2003) for a description of recent changes in post-secondary education as they 
pertain to access in general, and the student financial aid system in particular. 
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families, but the gap generally shrunk over the 1990’s, especially over the case of university 
educated mothers. We also find a number of interesting trends by province. 


II. The Literature 


A significant literature exists on access to post-secondary education in Canada. In terms of 
review pieces, Looker (2001) provides a recent overview of existing work and presents policy 
recommendations, Looker and Lowe (2001) and Seddon (2001) also summarise the major 
conclusions and point out some of the gaps in the existing literature, while Junor and Usher 
(2002) paint a broader portrait of the current post-secondary education system which includes a 
significant discussion of access issues. 


Turning to more specific studies, de Brouker and Lavallée (1998a) use the International Adult 
Literacy Survey (IALS) to examine whether parental education affects life outcomes, finding that 
higher “inherited intellectual capital” (i.e., parental education) leads to higher education levels in 
children. Finnie and Meng (2002) look at educational attainment as part of a multi-equation 
analysis of incomes using the Literacy Skills Used in Daily Use file to find that parents’ 
education, parents’ immigration, and province all affect men’s educational outcomes. Knighton 
and Mirza (2002) use the Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics (SLID) to show that parents’ 
education and family income are both strong determinants of post-secondary participation. 


Christofides, Cirello, and Hoy (2001) use Survey of Consumer Finance data to focus on the 
effects of tuition fees and report that they do not seem to affect the pattern of post-secondary 
participation by social background. This is in contrast to claims by students reported in Foley 
(2001) that educational costs are a major deterrent in their pursuit of post-secondary education 
according to the SLS. 


Relevant Statistics Canada’s studies include Zhao and de Broucker (2001, 2002), which report, 
using the SLID, relatively small differences in participation by family income when all levels of 
post-secondary education are considered, but much wider gaps when just university is considered. 
Corak, Lipps, and Zhao (2003) suggest that individuals from higher income families are much more 
likely to attend university, but that the participation gap between high- and low-income families has 
been narrowing. Bouchard and Zhao (2000) compare changes in university participation rates over 
time using General Social Survey (GSS) data from 1986 and 1994. They find that rates increased 
for all levels of SES (socio-economic status), but climbed the most for those in the middle rank, 
less for those at the top, and least for those at the bottom—thus twisting comparative rates in an 
uneven pattern across family types, the changes further complicated by whether one focuses on 
absolute or relative gaps. Furthermore, these comparisons are tempered by smallish sample sizes 
and the data for the two periods not being perfectly comparable. 


Frenette (2002), also using the SLID, investigates distance-to-school effects, and determines that 
post-secondary participation rates, especially for university, are strongly influenced by the 
distance an individual lives from a post-secondary institution, particularly for low-income 
students for whom the associated financial barriers would presumably be more pertinent. Andres 
and Krahn (1999) and Andres and Looker (2001) use longitudinal surveys of youth in British 
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Columbia, Alberta and Nova Scotia to find that rural youth obtain lower levels of education than 
urban youth. 


Specifically using the School Leavers Survey (SLS) and 1995 Follow-Up, Finnie, Sweetman and 
Lascelles (2003) use a block recursive model which treats high school outcomes as intermediate 
variables through which background can affect post-secondary education, thus allowing 
background variables—including parental education, ethnicity, immigration status, and province 
of residence—to have both direct and indirect effects. With the same data, de Brouker & 
Lavallée (1998b) find that parents’ occupation and their level of support for the education of their 
children influence educational attainment. Butlin (1999, 2002) also uses the SLS to look at a 
wide range of correlations between post-secondary education, family background, and high 
school outcomes. 


Given the recent availability of the Youth in Transition Survey, to date only two studies have 
used it to look at access to post-secondary education. Raymond and Rivard (2003) examine the 
effect of tuition fees and other factors on the decision to participate in PSE to conclude that 
tuition fees have not been an important factor in determining access, while Tomkowicz and 
Bushnik (2003) study pathways to post-secondary education of 20 year-olds. 


Much is thus known regarding post-secondary access and family background. However, our 
focus on how these relationships changed over the 1990’s using two directly comparable data 
sources fills an important gap in the literature. 


II. The Data 
IlI.1 The School Leavers and Youth In Transition Surveys 


This paper uses Statistics Canada’s 1991 School Leavers Survey (SLS) and 2000 Youth in 
Transition Survey (YITS). Since both surveys target the same age groups at different periods in 
time, the YITS can be thought of—for the purposes of this paper—as essentially replicating the 
SLS nine years on. 


The first wave of the SLS was conducted in April through June 1991 among youth aged 18 to 20 
years old. Its main objectives were to determine high school dropout rates in Canada and to 
compare secondary school students who had successfully completed high school (graduates) with 
those who were still attending (continuers) and those who had left school before graduating 
(leavers). The SLS sampling frame was built using five years (1986 to 1990) of Family 
Allowance files, believed to provide the most complete listing of youth under 15 in Canada at 
that time.” A stratified sample scheme was then constructed from the variables available in these 
files: age, province of residence, and payment status (the variable that could potentially identify 
leavers). The resulting target sample consisted of 18,000 individuals aged 18 to 20 from the 10 


2 For more information on the SLS methodology, see Gilbert and Devereaux (1993). 
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previncas Of these, 9,460 were successfully interviewed in the first wave, and 6,284 in the 
second. 


The YITS was conducted from January to April of 2000 among a similarly aged 18-20 year-old 
group. It was designed to serve a wider set of analyses of major transitions in young’s people 
lives, particularly those between education, training and work. For this YITS cohort (there is also 
a 15-16 cohort), the target population was residents of the ten provinces of Canada born in 1979 
to 1981, with the sample design based on the Labour Force Survey (LFS).* Overall, 29,164 
persons were contacted, and the final sample count was 22,378. 2 


Our analysis is restricted to individuals aged 19-20 not still in high school in order to minimise 
the problems associated with high school attendance.° The age restriction (i.e., those aged 18 are 
excluded) affects the analysis in two ways. First, a substantial number of individuals begin their 
post-secondary studies later than this, meaning that not all eventual post-secondary participants 
are identified in our data. However, checks with the SLS indicate that the general structure of 
going on to post-secondary education by family background does not change very much when 
older individuals are included in the analysis, so our results should be robust to this restriction. In 
any event, including 18 year-olds or further restricting the analysis to just 20 year-olds (the 
results for which are shown in the appendix) does not change the principal findings in any 
important way. 


Second, some individuals, especially those aged 19 in Ontario, have not yet had the chance to 
finish high school, introducing the problems just discussed in the context of why 18 year-olds are 
excluded from the analysis. Conversely, Quebec’s CEGEP system gives that province a high rate 
of overall (“any”) post-secondary participation because it is open to younger individuals, but a 
lower rate of university participation because it delays university attendance until individuals are 
older than elsewhere. We adjust for these effects by including an appropriate set of province-age 
interactions. 


3. Although the SLS had a later follow-up survey, the present analysis is restricted to the information contained in 
the original survey in 1995, so as to have data that are directly comparable to the YITS in terms of respondents’ 
ages. Finnie, Sweetman and Lascelles (2003) and Butlin (1999, 2002) use the follow-up survey for their 
analyses based on the SLS. A follow-up for the YITS is currently planned, after which it and the SLS Follow-up 
could be used to look at post-secondary participation over a more extended period 


4 For more information on the YITS survey methodology, see Statistics Canada (2003). 


5 The YITS includes a set of replicate weights to adjust for the effects of both the clustering and the stratification 
characteristics of the survey. Unfortunately, they make it impossible to use standard procedures in many 
standard statistical packages. This problem affects our choice of statistical model, as discussed further below. 


6 If individuals still in high school are excluded from the analysis, participation rates are biased to the degree 
these individuals do or do not eventually go on to post-secondary education relative to the general population. If, 
alternatively, individuals still in high school are counted as non-PSE participants, a definite downward bias is 
introduced to participation rates, whereas a positive bias results if it is assumed that current high school students 
will go on to post-secondary education. ; 
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Other sample restrictions were kept to a minimum in order to make the analysis as representative 
as possible of all potential post-secondary education participants. We thus deleted only those 
who indicated they did no high school in Canada, those who came to the country after 10 years of 
age, and those who gave unclear responses, missing values, and certain “don’t know” and “do not 
apply” responses for the key variables used in the analysis, these amounting to a very small 
number of observations in each case. 


The resulting samples included 6,037 observations for the SLS, and 13,517 for the YITS. 


Because the YITS sample is much larger than the SLS, the results tend to have lower standard 
errors. 


1.2 The Participation Measures 


The specific variables used to indicate participation in post-secondary education are i) Any Post- 
Secondary and 1i) University—each as opposed to No Post-Secondary. Each measure is an 
indicator (0-1) variable representing participation at the indicated level or lower (or not). The 
broader measure includes all types of post-secondary education, including certain private training 
colleges, trade-vocational programs, community college programs, and essentially any other 
credited program for which an individual can qualify for a Canada Student Loan (i.e., the 
program must be at least 10 weeks in length and lead to a certificate or diploma). The university 
category includes not only undergraduate diplomas, but also all types of graduate and 
professional degrees, although there are very few of these in our samples (not surprising given 
the age of our samples). Individuals who have enrolled in more than one type (“level”) of 
program are counted as having gained access to the “highest” in which they have participated. 


The fact that the Any Post-Secondary category includes those who have gone to university, which 
is itself the second category, means that we look at a broader, and then a more restricted 
definition of access. This allows for a clearer interpretation of the results, especially in the 
context of the models, than a series of mutually exclusive definitions (e.g., trade-vocational, 
college, university).’ We also present a selected set of participation rates for college alone in the 
appendix to allow readers to make such comparisons with other studies. 


The detailed educational attainment variables used to construct the measures used in this analysis 
(Any Post-Secondary, University) differ slightly in the SLS and the YITS, since the YITS allows 
for a greater number of possible responses than the SLS. These variables can, however, be made 
very closely comparable with the categories available, as described in the appendix. 


For both surveys, the access variables represent participation at the indicated level and not 
necessarily graduation; even if a respondent dropped out of a given program, that level of studies 


7 This set-up allows us to use two simple model specifications, where we look at a broader definition of access, 
and then a narrower one (University). Coefficient estimates might, therefore, be generally expected to have the 
same signs in both equations, but be stronger in the second to the extent the underlying variables have a greater 
effect on university attendance than entry to other forms of post-secondary schooling. The alternative set-up 
would have been to use a multinomial logit model, but the interpretation of the results would have been less 
straight-forward and the replicate weights available in the YITS rendered the implementation of such an 
approach problematic. 
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is recorded. This corresponds to the usual definition of “access” found in the literature: having 
the opportunity to enter a given program. Continuing and completion are then considered as 
separate issues, commonly termed “persistence”, and are not treated here. This definition of 
participation is also well-suited to our data, since the surveys capture individuals when they are 
relatively young and have, therefore, not generally had the chance to complete their studies. 


1.3. Other Variables Used in the Analysis 


The first set of family background measures used in the analysis pertains to parents’ education 
level. The different levels are No High School (meaning less than high school completed),* High 
School (completed), College (some or completed), University (some or completed), and Don’t 
Know. We present participation rates by these categories in the descriptive part of the analysis, 
and include these variables as regressors in the regressions. We also construct a single “years of 
education” variable in order to estimate an alternative specification of the model in which the 
parental education effects are represented in a single parameter.” 


Family income is not available on either the YITS or the SLS. While this is in some sense 
disappointing, the omission is the result of a conscious decision on the part of Statistics Canada, 
which has determined that this information is generally unreliable when gathered from young 
people. Furthermore, it is not clear whose incomes should be included in a context where many 
individuals are in non-traditional living situations, such as living with step-parents.'” 


Another set of dummy variables represents the individual’s family type when last in high school. 
The categories are: Two parents, Mother only, Father only, and Other. A set of variables 
representing the interaction between family type and parents’ education were also created to 
allow the effects of parental education to differ along these dimensions (and vice versa). 


A variable indicating that the respondent was an immigrant (representing those born out of 
Canada) was also used. We experimented with various sets of variables representing the 
individual’s ethnic background, but these could not be constructed in a directly comparable 
fashion in the two databases, so they were deleted from the final analysis. While ethnicity is an 
interesting aspect of post-secondary access, including it in the models did not change the other 
background variables focussed upon here in any substantial fashion, so this aspect is left to other 
analyses. 


8 Separating those with some high school and those with no high school contributed nothing to the analysis. 


9 This transformation uses the number of years that each level of education generally represents. The No High 
School category is split into its two components: Less than Grade 9 is given a value of 8, High School 
Incomplete, a value of 10. The remaining categories are given values of 12 for High School, 14 for College and 
16 for University. This transformation follows established conventions. 


10 It would also be appropriate to measure parents’ incomes at a common age, such as at the point the decision to 
attend post-secondary education was made, further complicating the data collection problem. 
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Finally, a series of provincial variables is included. These represent where the student last went 
to high school. Interactions were also created between age and Ontario and Quebec to take into 
account the specificities of their school systems discussed above. 


111.4 Trends in the Explanatory Variables'! 


Descriptive statistics for the variables used in the analysis are shown in Table 1. All have 
reasonable values. One important pattern is the clear increase in parental education levels from 
the SLS (1991) to the YITS (2000). To the degree post-secondary participation is positively 
related to parents’ education, we would expect this alone to have driven access rates upward over 
time. 


In the SLS, 78-79 percent of all respondents lived with both parents in high school, 12 percent 
lived in lone mother families, and 3-4 percent were with their fathers; young women were 
slightly more likely to live with their mothers, young men with their fathers. In the YITS, fewer 
individuals lived in two parent families, more than before (14-16 percent) lived with their 
mothers, and 3-4 percent still lived with their fathers. The remaining respondents lived in some 
other situation, such as alone, with some other guardian, or with friends; these numbers 
decreased slightly among young men and more markedly among young women. We are, 
however, reluctant to impart too much importance into these familial shifts based on these data 
alone, because the variables in the SLS and the YITS from which this information was derived 
are not exactly identical. The levels and trends are, however, consistent with other data.’ 


The set of provincial variables used in both surveys lined up about as one would expect and 
correspond to official population statistics. '° 


IV. Descriptive Analysis” 
IV.1 Trends in Overall Participation Rates 


Overall participation rates are shown in Table 2. In the SLS sample (1991), 51 percent of the 
male respondents and 61 percent of the female respondents in our samples (1.e., aged 19-20) had 
participated in some form of post-secondary education. These figures increased to 60 percent and 
73 percent, respectively, in the YITS. Twenty-four percent of males and 28 percent of females 
had attained some level of university education in the SLS, while these numbers rose to 28 


11 All numbers in this section have been appropriately weighted according to YITS and SLS specifications. 

12 The SLS variables are quite simple, presenting only a few possible family types from which the above categories 
were created. The YITS, on the other hand, has upwards of 30 different categories, and while many of these are 
clear and well-defined, others include such obscure situations as ‘‘adoptive mother and stepfather’, and “split 
custody—biological mother and other’, and it was not entirely clear how to classify some of these. 


13 Statistics Canada, Cansim II, Table 051-0001. 


14 All descriptive and model results are given for 20 year-olds (alone) in Appendix Tables B.1 to B.6. 
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percent and 36 percent in the YITS. Recall that the Any Post-Secondary numbers include all 
levels of higher education, up to and including university, while the University numbers are for 
that level alone.'? Overall post-secondary participation rates thus rose over time. 


We also show participation rates for college (and below) alone—that is, without university— 
overall and by various characteristics, including family type, parental education, and province, in 
Appendix Tables A.1 and A.2. For the reasons explained elsewhere in the paper, we find this to 
provide a less interesting perspective than the Any Post-Secondary and University categories that 
we focus on, but these extra results will permit certain comparisons with other work which some 
readers might find useful. 


By sex, females had higher participation rates than males for both measures of post-secondary 
participation in both periods, but pulled further ahead from 1991 to 2000. In absolute terms (the 
first part of the right-hand panel of Table 2), females’ participation increased by 12 and 8 
percentage points in terms of the Any Post-Secondary and University measures, respectively, 
versus 9 and 4 percentage points for males. In relative terms, the female participation rates 
increased by 20 and 28 percent (Any Post-Secondary, University), versus 17 and 16 percent for 
males—the gender gap thus widened in relative terms as well as in absolute ones. 


IV.2 Participation Rates by Parental Education Level 


Post-secondary participation is strongly related to parents’ education, as shown in Table 3 and 
Figure 1. For two parent families we use the highest level of education of the mother and father. 
Figure 2 compares the results for this measure against those obtained when the average level of 
education of the two parents is used, and then for cases where the two parents have the same 
level of education. The patterns are similar across all three measures. 


Each higher level of parental education is, in almost every case, associated with a higher rate of 
both Any Post-Secondary and University participation. This holds for both male and female 
respondents, for both two parent and mother only families, and in both surveys. 


The likelihood of going on to university is, in particular, much higher for the children of 
university-educated parents than for the children of parents with any other education level. 
Respondents are in almost every case over three times as likely to go to university if one of their 
parents has university education as opposed to having No high school. The patterns for Any Post- 
Secondary participation are similar, but much less pronounced. 


Furthermore, this disparity in post-secondary participation by parental education level seems to 
have increased over time. While participation rates rose at most parental education levels, the 
increases were generally smaller, or even negative, for some of the lower education categories, 
especially for males, while the increases were generally greater at the higher parental education 
levels, especially for those with university-educated parents. In short, it appears that family 


15 Participation rates can be defined in many ways. Certain standard measures are based on the percentage of 
individuals of a certain age group (e.g., 18-24) currently enrolled, others on the educational attainment of adults 
of all ages. The rates reported here do not, therefore, necessarily correspond to other published figures. 
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background, at least as measured by parents’ education, became a more important determinant of 
post-secondary access in the 1990’s. This eae holds, and in fact in some ways becomes 
clearer, in the regression analysis that follows.’° 


More specifically, and focusing on two parent families, for males, the rates of going on to any 
post-secondary education in 1991 were 43.4, 52.6, 62.8, and 72.0 percent, respectively, for those 
with parents with less than high school completed, high school completed, college, or university 
education, while in 2000 the rates were 41.6, 51.2, 68.9, and 81.0 percent respectively (see Table 
3). Participation rates thus declined for the lower two education groups, whereas they rose 
significantly for the higher groups. For females, overall participation rates were 51.9, 58.9, 75.9, 
and 83.0 in the earlier period, and 55.1, 65.9, 80.6, and 88.6 in the later period. The rates thus 
rose everywhere, but least for the lowest parental education group, the most for the highest 
group, and in between these for the other groups. 


Turning to participation at the university level, for men, the 4 sets of participation rates (by 
parental education level) were 13.0, 19.8, 28.9, and 48.7 in the earlier period, and 12.4, 18.3, 
27.9, and 52.5 in the later period. Rates thus rose only for those with university-educated parents, 
while declining for those with less educated parents. For females, university participation rates 
were 17.6, 27.1, 38.9, and 50.4 percent in the earlier period, and 17.9, 27.8, 39.5, and 61.7 in the 
later period. They were, therefore, effectively stagnant for the three lower education groups, 
while they rose substantially for those with university-educated parents. 


The patterns by sex previously seen at the overall level are largely repeated here: in most cases, 
male participation rates generally fell further behind the female rates for given parental education 
levels. In particular, for university participation, female participation rates rose marginally at the 
lower parental education levels, but increased substantially for those with university-educated 
parents, whereas for males, university participation rates declined slightly at the lower parental 
education levels, and rose much less for those with university parents. These patterns are, 
however, more mixed for the Any Post-Secondary measure of access, where males at the two 
lower parental education levels had declines in their participation rates, whereas females had 
increases, but participation rates increased more for males than females at the two higher parental 
education levels. 


16 This finding contrasts somewhat with Corak, Lipps and Zhao (2003), who report decreases in participation rates 
at upper and middle family income levels, and increases for those from lower income families. There are a 
number of possible reasons for this difference. First, their data go only to 1997. Second, they use family income, 
not education, which might be especially pertinent in a context where family incomes shifted significantly over 
the period covered. Third, the major part of their analysis is based on Survey of Consumer Finance data, which 
have properties with respect to sampling young people and associating them with their family backgrounds that 
are likely to leave them less consistently representative of the underlying population than the SLS and YITS 
databases used here. Finally, they do not control for family type, and the observed increases for those at the 
lowest income levels are probably capturing the increases among those from single parent families noted here 
(i.e., it is at least partly a family type story rather than an income story per se). It is also worth noting that the 
Corak, Lipps and Zhao results appear to be at least somewhat inconsistent with those reported by Zhao and de 
Broucker who, using SLID data, show a clearer ordering of participation rates, especially at the university level, 
by family income level for the early-through-mid 1990’s. 
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Looking back at the overall participation rates (Table 2), these breakdowns of participation rates 
by parental education level also indicate how a significant proportion of the overall gains were— 
as would be expected—due to the increases in average parental education levels (shown in Table 
1), since the increases in participation rates at any given education level were generally smaller, 
and more mixed, than the overall gains. 


IV.3 Participation Rates by Family Type 


Family type has a large effect upon the likelihood of post-secondary participation. This is again 
seen in both Table 3 and Figure 1 (by level of parents’ education), and in Table 4 (across all 
parental education levels). In the SLS, the University participation rate for males who lived in a 
two parent family was 27 percent. The comparable rates were 9 percent for father only families, 
and 15 percent for mother only families. Those living in any other arrangement had a 
participation rate of 14 percent. 


However, while family type remained a strong indicator of post-secondary participation in the 
YITS data, there was some convergence over time, best seen in the increases in participation 
rates for individuals in mother only families generally exceeding the growth rates for two parent 
families (Table 4). This general pattern also holds when rates are broken down by level of 
parents’ education (Table 3, Figure 1). In a context where children from lone-parent families are 
typically found to face many disadvantages, this is an important development.'’ 


IV.4 Participation Rates by Province 


The participation rates by province depicted in Table 5 reveal significant differences in post- 
secondary and university participation along this dimension. The Any Post-Secondary 
participation rate in Quebec is especially high, corresponding to the consideration of CEGEP 
(Quebec’s hybrid of high school and post-secondary education) as a type of post-secondary 
institution, while Ontario’s rates reflect the extra year of high school in that province (ended in 
2003). 


Interestingly, while most provinces had moderate to substantial increases in the rates of post- 
secondary participation in the 1990’s—using both the Any Post-Secondary and University 
measures—there appears to be no relationship between these changes and tuition rate policies. 
Quebec, for example, had among the smallest tuition rate increases, and Nova Scotia among the 
greatest, but the increases in participation rates were relatively small in the former and high in the 
latter. 


Tuition fees are, of course, but one influence on participation rates. And while higher fees would 
surely reduce the demand for post-secondary education, especially among individuals who are 
more “price sensitive”, including (presumably) those from lower income families, other factors 
have clearly been working in the opposite direction on the demand side, while capacity 


17. These results must, however, be qualified by the fact that the family type definitions do not match up absolutely 
perfectly between the two surveys, as discussed earlier. Nevertheless, the results are strong, and changing the 
family definition rules does not seem to affect these findings in any substantial manner. 
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constraints have surely played a role as well, especially over a period of general retrenchment of 
the post-secondary system, universities in particular. In any event, the results point to the need to 
look at participation rates—and the effects of tuition rates on participation rates—in a broader 
framework which takes these other factors into account.’® 


-V. The Models 
V.1 Specification of the Models 


We employ a simple linear probability regression model, treating the two access measures—Any 
Post-Secondary and University—as the dependant variables.’ In the first set of results, dummy 
variables are used to represent the different levels of parents’ education (representing the highest 
level of education of the two parents in the case of two parent families), as well as family type, 
immigrant status, province, age, and age-province interactions in the case of Quebec and Ontario. 
The models also include a full set of interactions to allow the effects of parents’ education to 
differ by family type. The omitted categories are having parents with a schooling level of 
completed high school, being in a two parent family, living in Ontario, and being 20 years of age. 
Separate regressions are run for males and females. 


We also estimate a set of models where the dummy variables representing parents’ education are 
replaced with a single linear term (described above) in order to capture the parental education 
effects with a single parameter, thus representing the average effects across all levels while 
ignoring the underlying non-linearities. 


18 See Finnie (forthcoming, 2004) for such an approach. 


19 A more statistically appropriate limited dependent variable specification, such as a logit or probit model, was 
not employed for a number of reasons. First, the replicate weights available on the YITS cannot be used with 
these more sophisticated specifications in standard statistical packages (including SAS and STATA). Second, 
the coefficient estimates are directly interpretable in probability terms, rather than requiring transformation into 
probability space from the raw coefficients produced by the logit and probit techniques, which makes them more 
accessible to a broader readership. Third, linear probability models can be shown (Moffitt, 1999) to generate 
results very similar to probit and logit models when the mean of the dependent variable—in this case 
participation rates—are not close to zero or one, as is the case here. In any event, the specifications were 
estimated using a probit model with the SLS data, for which the weighting scheme is easier, and generated very 
similar results to those shown here. This suggests that the linear model does a good job of capturing the key 
relationships of interest. 


The model is ad hoc, in the sense that it is not grounded in a utility maximization framework, because that would 
require modelling the various factors that affect the participation choice. As noted elsewhere, this would include 
those that affect its rate of return, its affordability, and individuals’ perceptions, preferences, and preparations. 
Furthermore, the system is supply constrained, and this disequilibrium would have to be taken into account. In 
the end, in this paper we estimate nothing more than a reduced form model which includes some of the key 
background elements which enter individuals’ opportunities and constraints. See Card (2001), Carneiro and 
Heckman (2002), and Kane (2001) for efforts to do more structural modelling to get at the role of credit 
constraints, in particular, in participation decisions. Such more specific investigations could be one avenue of 
future research with the data used here. 
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V.2 Model Results 


Parental Education 

The effects of parental education seen in the simple cross-tabulations shown above generally 
hold up, and in some ways even become clearer, in the regression models. Holding other factors 
constant, individuals with more educated parents have significantly higher rates of post- 
secondary participation than those with less educated parents. 


Looking first at the parents’ education variables in the top part of Table 6a (i.e., the categorical 
variable specification but without taking the interactions between parental education and family 
type into account), we see that all the parental education coefficient estimates have the expected 
signs and almost all are statistically significant (particularly in the YITS samples, aided by the 
larger sample sizes). The variables indicating No High School are negative, while those 
representing College and University (all relative to High School Completed) are positive, and in 
most cases strongly so, especially for the latter. (The “Don’t Know” effects are the most negative 
of all.) These patterns hold for both males and females, and for the Any Post-Secondary and 
University participation models, but having university-educated parents is especially strongly 
related to university attendance. 


Furthermore—and again consistent with the simple tabulations shown earlier—the influence of 
parents’ education appears to have generally increased over the 1990’s. This is seen in the 
coefficient estimates for both the Any Post-Secondary and University models being almost 
uniformly stronger in the YITS samples than the SLS. For example, having a university-educated 
parent rather than one with high school is associated with an increase in the probability of going 
on to post-secondary studies of between 19.5 and 28.8 percentage points across the four models 
in the SLS data, and between 22.6 and 35.5 percentage points in the YITS data. 


This overall increase in the importance of parental education is seen even more clearly in the 
specifications with the single linear parental variable (“years of education”) shown in Table 6b: 
in every case, the coefficient estimates are substantially larger in the YITS data than the SLS 
data.”’ Overall, the linear models indicate that each extra year of parents’ education increases the 
probability of going on to post-secondary schooling between 4.5 and 5.0 percentage points in the 
SLS data, and between 5.6 and 7.1 percentage points in the YITS data. These are large—and 
increasing—effects. 


Family Type 

The family type effects can be first seen in the categorical variable specification (Table 6a). In 
almost every case, the coefficient estimates on the father only, mother only, and other family type 
indicators—all relative to two parent families—are of the expected negative sign. Living in a 
single parent or other type of family is thus generally associated with lower post-secondary 
participation than living in a two parent family, and this—like the parental education effects— 
holds for the Any Post-Secondary and University models alike. But despite the consistency of 


20 In relative terms, the YITS equation coefficient estimates on the parental education variable in these linear 
education models are 46, 17, 46, and 42 percent greater, respectively (i.e., working across the four models), than 
the SLS estimates 
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this overall pattern and the correspondence of these findings with the simple cross-tabulations 
shown above, the majority of the individual coefficient estimates are not statistically significant, 
and many of the effects are quantitatively small. 


However, since the categorical specifications also include interactions between parental 
education and family type, the family type coefficients on their own directly represent the 
differences for the omitted High School parental education situation only, while the interactions 
pick up any differences in the family type effects by education level (relative to the high school 
group). But since most of the family-education interactions are again not statistically significant, 
the patterns by family type just described would seem to generally hold across all parental 
education levels: the mostly negative coefficients generally point to lower participation rates for 
those from mother only, father only and other family types relative to those from two parent 
families, but few of the estimates are individually statistically significant. 


That said, the interaction terms just discussed are in most cases based on relatively small 
numbers of observations (i.e., those having the particular family type and parents of the indicated 
education level), so we are asking quite a lot of the data with this specification. An alternative 
perspective is offered by the linear parental education model in Table 6b. Focussing on mother 
only families—the largest and most important group, six of the eight interactions are negative, 
even if only three are statistically significant, these all being in the YITS samples. Taken 
together, the results suggest that the relationship between parental education and post-secondary 
access might be somewhat flatter—parents’ education levels matter less—for mother only 
families than two parent families, especially in more recent years.”| 


Father’s Versus Mother’s Education 

Still with parental education, Table 7 shows the separate effects of mother’s and father’s 
education on participation rates for two parent families (only). The top panel employs the 
categorical treatment of parents’ education, the bottom the linear treatment. The latter best shows 
the findings of greatest interest. 


Both father’s and mother’s education have (independently) strong effects on access to post- 
secondary education: in every model both sets of parental education variables are extremely 
significant in terms of both the magnitudes of their effects and their statistical significance. 
Overall, an additional year of father’s education is associated with a 2.3 to 3.6 percentage point 
increase in the probability of going on to Any Post-Secondary education, and from 2.1 to 4.7 
percentage points in the University models. For mother’s education, the range of effects is from 
2.7 to 3.8 in the Any Post-Secondary models and from 2.7 to 4.2 in the University models. These 
ranges of effects are consistent with the single parental education variable seen above. 


21 To calculate differences in participation rates by family type at a given education level, both the general family 
type indicator (i.e., the intercept shifts) and the slopes on the education variable must be taken into account. 
Hence, even in those cases where the family type indicator is positive, the participation rates are predicted to be 
lower for those of the given family type (relative to two parent families) once all the relevant parental education 
effects are taken into account. 


22 This part of the analysis is restricted to two parent families so as to not confound the effects of the sex of the 
parent with family type effects. 
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The results also indicate that the influence of father’s education rose over time in all four models, 
whereas the changes in the effects of mother’s education were more mixed, rising 1n two cases, 
and declining in two other cases. A rising importance of father’s education would perhaps point 
to an increased role of financial resources in determining post-secondary access, since family 
income is more strongly related to father’s education than mother’s. 


Province and Age 

One main purpose of including the province variables is to control for various unobserved 
characteristics of provinces which affect participation rates, including income levels, other 
demand side factors, and the general availability of post-secondary education (e.g., the number, 
location, and capacity of different kinds of post-secondary institutions). But the regression results 
for these variables also prove interesting in their own right. They need to be read while 
remembering the models also include a dummy variable which captures the tendency of 19 year- 
olds to have lower participation rates than 20 year-olds, and interactions of that age dummy with 
Ontario and Quebec which allow for different patterns by age in those jurisdictions 
(corresponding to the CEGEP system and Ontario having grade 13). 


The age variable (indicating 19 year-olds) is negative, as predicted, in seven of the eight 
equations (both Tables 6a and 6b), although it is statistically significant in just around half the 
cases. The interactions of the age 19 indicator variable with Ontario and Quebec are more mixed 
than might have been expected, indicating that the participation patterns among 19 year-olds 
reflect more than just the peculiarities of the post-secondary systems in those provinces.” 


Beyond that, some of the more interesting findings are as follows, where it should be understood 
that the provincial coefficients effectively capture the differences in participation rates between 
20 year-olds in the indicated province and those of the same age in Ontario. Prince Edward Island 
is characterised by lower Any Post-Secondary participation rates, significantly among females. 
Nova Scotia has higher university participation rates in the more recent YITS data, whereas this 
was not the case in the SLS data. Quebec has generally higher participation rates for any post- 
secondary, but lower rates for university (both males and females). Saskatchewan has tended to 
have lower Any Post-Secondary rates, especially among females. Alberta shows lower 
participation rates among females (both measures). The other provincial effects are small and/or 
mixed. 


V1. Conclusion 


This paper has examined the relationship between family background and participation in the 
post-secondary education system using the 1991 School Leavers Survey and the 2000 Youth in 
Transition Survey. The analysis thus looks at access using two directly comparable datasets 
straddling a period characterised by many important developments in post-secondary education 
and rising concerns regarding access. 


23 The sometimes positive coefficients on the 19 x Ontario interaction is, for example, picking up the general 
difference in participation rates in Ontario in combination with the effects of having grade 13. 
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The most important findings may be summarised as follows: 

e Overall participation rates increased over the 1990’s, but female participation 
rates increased at higher rates than males’ to widen the gender participation 
gap, especially at the university level. 

e Participation rates increased most among individuals with more highly 
educated parents, especially those with university education, while the 
increases were smaller, or there were even declines, for those from lower 
education families. 

e The regression analysis shows that even after controlling for certain other 
factors that affect post-secondary participation (i.e., age and province of 
residence), parents’ education has strong effects upon both Any Post- 
Secondary and University participation for males and females alike. 
Furthermore, the effect of parental education is again seen to have increased, 
thus indicating a widening in post-secondary participation opportunities by 
family background in the 1990’s. 

e Family type also has a strong influence on post-secondary and university 
participation, with young people from two parent families gaining access at 
considerably higher rates than those from single parent and other types of 
families. But in contrast to the findings by parental education, the gaps 
between two parent and mother only families, in particular, narrowed from 
1991 to 2000. 

e In comparing the effects of mother’s versus father’s education (in two parent 
families) on access, both influences appear to be (independently) significant, 
but the latter seems to have increased more than the former over the period in 
question, perhaps suggesting that the availability of financial resources has 
became a more important factor in determining access. 

e Participation rates have increased across almost all provinces, but the pattern 
of increases does not seem to be related to tuition rates, with some of the low 
tuition-increase provinces (e.g., Quebec) having relatively small increases, and 
some of the higher tuition-increase provinces (e.g., Nova Scotia) having some 
of the greatest increases. 


These results are interesting for a number of reasons. First, although post-secondary participation 
is determined by many factors relating to its net benefits, its affordability, and individuals’ 
perceptions, preferences, and preparation, as well as the capacity of the system, these findings 
show that the tuition increases of the 1990’s have not prevented overall participation rates from 
rising. 


The higher fees may, however, provide part of the explanation for why participation rates have 
generally grown more for those from higher education families, especially those with university 
education, than those from lower education families—a finding which has potentially important 
implications regarding the equality of access to post-secondary education in this country. 


The analysis is not, though, able to identify the specific causes of the (growing) differences in 
participation rates by family education level. Possible explanations include financial barriers, 
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differing perceptions of the costs and benefits of post-secondary schooling and other aspects of 
individuals’ “preferences” for post-secondary education, similarly unequal preparation for post- 
secondary education at the high school level and before, and other social and economic factors. 
Unfortunately, not knowing the underlying causes of the (widened) differences in participation 
rates handicaps policy makers, because different causes imply different policy remedies. But 
identifying the role of each of these factors in the overall participation gap lies beyond the scope 
of this paper, and we leave that considerable challenge to future research projects. 


Another interesting finding is that although important gaps remain between the post-secondary 
participation rates of two parent and single parent (and other) families, these differences— 
contrary to those by parental education level—narrowed through the 1990’s. This is an important 
finding, especially in a context where the number of such families continues to grow. This 
analysis does not, however, again, tell us why single parent families have at least partly caught up 
to others, and further research will be required to provide these explanations, even as this again 
represents a significant challenge in terms of the data and analytical approaches required. 


A third set of findings pertains to the differences in levels and trends in participation rates by 
province. These would appear to indicate that post-secondary participation is determined by 
much more than tuition fees, and point to the importance of other factors in determining post- 
secondary participation, including the student financial aid system, individuals’ attitudes and 
preparations for post-secondary education, and the structure and capacity of the system. 


In closing, the basic goal of this paper was to provide an empirical basis for discussions 
pertaining to access to post-secondary education in this country, especially as it pertains to family 
background. While the analysis is limited in some ways, these results should help provide a basis 
for future studies of access as it pertains to family background and contribute to the empirical 
context for the related debates. 
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Appendix: The Post-Secondary Indicators 


The following table indicates the information available in each survey used to identify whether or 
not the individual was a post-secondary education participant, and if so, at what level. Note that 
those currently enrolled in high school at the time of the survey were deleted from the analysis. 
See the text for further discussion. 


Educational 
Attainment 
Classification 


School Leavers Survey Youth in Transition Survey 


No Post-Secondary 


e Continuer (still enrolled in HS) e A school not above high 


school 


e Not Applicable (no school beyond 
HS) 


e A Quebec secondary school 
or school board 


e Valid Skip (no school 


beyond HS) 
Post-Secondary e Other (post-secondary) program e Another school above high 
school 
Trade-Vocational e Trade/vocational program e A publicly-funded technical 


institute, or a 
trade/vocational school 


e Acourse offered by a Private 
Training Institution 

e A private business school or 
private training institute 


College e College program e Acommunity college or 
CEGEP 


University e University program e A university 


oo oe 


In both surveys, respondents could not claim a particular level of education unless they were, or 
had been, enrolled in an actual program. The SLS specified this exactly, asking “Did you take 
this (training or education) as part of a program or a single course?” Those who responded 
“program” were then fitted into one of the above categories. The YITS required that the 
respondent be taking or have taken some education toward a diploma, certificate, or degree above 
the high school level, and is thus slightly less specific in this specification. It seems doubtful, 
however, if this slight difference would affect the post-secondary indicators used here to any 
significant degree. 


e A university college (may 
grant university degrees) 


e Don’t Know 
e Refused 


e Notstated 
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Table 1 -- Descriptive Statistics 


Mean (%) Change (%) 


Males Females Absolute Relative 


SLS_ YITS SLS_ YITS Males Females Males Females 


Parental Education 


Don't Know 10.5 5.8 5.9 4.0 -4.6 -1.9 -44.3 -32.8 
No High School 21.9 9.3 25.8 11.0 -12.6 -14.8 -57.5 -57.3 
High School ZO OLi9 20:57)" OOL9 9.6 7.4 41.2 31.4 
College 14.6 . .20.9 16:3) aren. 6.3 8.8 43.1 53.8 
University 24.0. 721.0 Clo me coe 3.0 4.0 12:5 18.7 
Years of Education 
Parent (highest) 8.6 9.7 8.7 9.5 et 0.7 12.5 8.5 
Mother 9.4 10:7 9.8 i.3 3 Ue) 13.8 14.9 
Father ROT. t2.1 10.9 123 le tae 12h 13.0 
Family Type 
Two Parents 79.1 78.5 10.009 11120 -0.6 -0.7 -0.8 -0.9 
Father Only Da 3.6 oak 2.7 0.1 0.1 Sia 5.6 
Mother Only TAY, 13.8 12.1 16.0 2.1 3.9 17.9 32.8 
Other 5:7 4.0 rie Soh; -1.6 -3.4 -28.6 -47.7 
Age 
19 45.9 48.4 47.0 49.5 2.5 2.4 5.4 5 
20 54.1 51.6 55.02 ooo -2.5 -2.4 -4.6 -4.6 
Immigrant 6.7 8.8 7.3 8.5 2.2 1.2 32.4 16.1 
Province 
Newfoundland 2.9 2.4 3.5 Zia -0.5 -1.3 -18.7 -36.1 
Prince Edward Island 0.6 0.5 0.6 0.5 0.0 -0.1 -8.2 -20.1 
Nova Scotia 3.8 oo 3.4 Oat -0.7 -0.3 -19.3 -8.5 
New Brunswick A a 25 oO 2.6 -0.6 -0.9 -20.6 -26.7 
Quebec 23.7 Zo.3 26.1 24.8 1.6 -1.3 6.8 -4.8 
Ontario 34.6 35.9 34.0 36.4 3 cio 3.8 6.8 
Manitoba 4.4 or 4.3 oar -0.8 -0.6 -17.4 -13.6 
Saskatchewan 4.2 3.8 4.2 Soh -0.4 -0.5 -10.0 -12.4 
Alberta 10.3 10.2 9.2 9.7 0.0 0.5 -0.4 5.6 
British Columbia 12.4 12.0 tiie 13.0 0.1 1.9 0.8 16.7 


In this and the following tables, the change columns refer to the difference between the SLS and the YITS. The absolute numbers represent the 

change in actual percentage points, the relative numbers express those changes relative to the initial (SLS) levels. For example, the 
percentage of males with university-educated parents rose from 24.0 to 27.0 percent from the SLS to the YITS, thus representing an absolute 
change of 3.0 and a relative change of 12.5 percent. 


In two parent families, parental education represents the higher of the mother and father's education (see text). The different types of parental 
education do not sum to 100 because parental education is not listed if a child lives without his or her mother and father. 
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Table 2 -- Overall Post-Secondary Participation Rates 


Mean (%) 
Males Females 
SLS_ YITS SLS_ YITS 
Post-Secondary Participation 
None 48,8 40,0 39,4 -2/,2 
(0,9) (0,9) (0,9) (0,8) 
Any Post-Secondary 51,2 00,0 60:6 7472;8 
(0,9) (0,9) (0,9) (0,8) 
University PR ay PAT ie) 28,4 36,3 
(0,8) (0,9) (0,8) (0,9) 
Values in brackets are standard errors. 
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Change (%) 


Absolute Relative 


Males Females Males Females 
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Table 3 -- Post-Secondary Participation by Parental Education Level 


Participation Rates (%) Change (%) 
Two Parents Mother Only Absolute Relative 
Two Mother Two Mother 


SLS_ YITS SLS_ YITS_ Parents Only Parents Only 


MALES 

Any Post-Secondary 

Parental Education 

No High School 43.4 41.6 25.0 32.8 -1.8 7.6 -4.3 29.9 
(1.9) (3.9) (3.7) (6.2) 

High School 52.6 51:2 40.1 43.7 -1.4 3.6 -2.7 8.9 
(2.0) (1.8) (5.2) (3.7) 

College 62.8 68.9 48.7 G15 6.1 12.7 9.7 26.1 
(2.9) (1.9) (8.8) (5.4) 

University 72.0 81.0 58.2 79.6 9.1 Zito 126 36.6 
(2.2) (1.5) (7.7) (4.1) 

University 

Parental Education 

No High School 13.0 12.4 9.2 9.8 -0.6 0.6 -4.8 6.3 
(1.3) (2.2) (2.5) (4.3) 

High School 19.8 18.3 11.2 13i5 -1.5 a -7.4 20.7 
(1.6) (1.2) (3.3) (2.8) 

College 28.9 27.9 18.1 23.5 -1.0 5.4 -3.5 29.9 
(2.8) (1.9) (6.8) (5.0) 

University 48.7 52.5 32.0 41.7 3.8 9.7 hs) 30.2 
(2.5) (2.0) (7.3) (6.2) 

FEMALES 

Any Post-Secondary 

Parental Education 

No High School 51.9 aon Saiz 63.5 Bue 313 6.2 97.4 
(1.9) (35) (3.9) (5.2) 

High School 58.9 65.9 526 62.3 6.9 9.7 Tite7. 18.4 
(2.2) (1.5) (ose) (3.8) 

College 75.9 80.6 46.4 69.7 4.7 23.3 6.2 50.1 
(2:5) (1.5) (7a) (4.6) 

University 83.0 88.6 62.7 87.9 ae & 20.2 6.8 40.1 
(1.9) (te) (7:5) (3.3) 

University 

Parental Education 

No High School WAS) 17.9 U2 22.0 0.4 11.8 | 415.2 
(1,5) (2.5) (2.5) (5:2) 

High School eiet 21.0 Pa bed ee 0.6 -0.6 2.3 -2.5 
(2.0) (1.4) (4.4) (3.0) 

College 38.9 39.5 24.2 24.2 0.6 0.0 ier) 0.1 
(2.9) (1.9) (6.1) (3.9) 

University 50.4 G1.7 35.2 47.7 5 fa es 12.5 22.4 Be os) 


(2.5) (1.9) (7.4) (7.3) 


Values in brackets are standard errors. 
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Figure 1 -- Participation Rates by Parental Education Level 
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Figure 2 -- Rate of Post-Secondary Attendance by Parental Education 


—@— SLS - Max Par 
—@— YITS - Max Par 
SLS - Avg Par 


wise WITS - Avg Par 
—x— SLS - Same Par 
—@—YITS - Same Par 


Rate of Postsecondary Attendance 


0.2 


0.1 


0.0 
don't know 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 


Years of Parental Education 


Note: Max Par = highest level of education of the mother and father 
Avg Par = average level of education of the two parents 
Same Par = both parents have the same level of education 
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Table 4 -- Post-Secondary Participation by Family Type 


Participation Rates (%) Change (%) 
Males Females Absolute Relative 


SLS_ YITS SLS3," YTS Males Females Males Females 


Any Post-Secondary 


Two Parents 55.5 628 65.0 74.8 7.3 9.8 ise 15.1 
(13) 0) (10.9) 

Father Only 368 495 51.3 647 12.7 13.4 34.6 26.1 
(44) (4.9)... (510) 4.4) 

Mother Only 37.4 50.1 46.7 66.8 1 e7emeie202 34.1 43.2 
(25) (24) (25) (22) 

Other 99.4) 49.5) 39.01 *60.7 905 21.8 70.4 55.9 


(2eyamaz) 9 (211) (0.0) 


University 

Two Parents 20D Eaned.o $1.6) 3973 3.3 rare 12.4 24.4 
(0.9) (1.0) (1.0) (1.0) 

Father Only 9.0 16.5 19.9 21.0 125 a1 83.8 5.4 
(2.4) (4.0) (4.0) (3.7) 

Mother Only 14.9 19.5 15°30 25.6 4.6 3 30.7 39.8 
(ILO) a aaa) (2,0) 22 (271) 

Other ARS 9) ALORS) 13:6irtan to 15. 6.9 17.9 50.7 132.4 


(258) ia S32) (1.4) (4.5) 


Values in brackets are standard errors. 
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Table 5 -- Post-Secondary Participation by Province 


Participation Rates (%) Change (%) 
Males Females Absolute Relative 


SLS_ YITS SLS_ YITS Males Females Males Females 


Any Post-Secondary 


Newfoundland 36 2a GA 4th. AGO eat 28.1 25.9 Ti 764 
(257) nae)" (B80) 0305) 

Prince Edward Island 34.1 55.8 487 66.1 O17 17.4 63:6 0 ne a5 :7 
(314)" (5.5)! ata)" rats) 

Nova Scotia 399 588 508 806 18.9 29.8 47-3) 6586 
(SA) G2). 34), P22) 

New Brunswick SO die 5A Any 50.80 0736 15.3 227 AGG aed a'7 
(2.7) (27) | (B2)) (2.8) 

Quebec 61-4685) wl 2), 1842 7.1 14.0 11:60 1199 
(2ay rateey. (214) 24) 

Ontario 513 eit 63.2 728 9.8 9.6 1929 52 
(2:5) (6) (282) i) 

Manitoba 37.9 55.1 56.8 65.5 17.2 8.7 45 Ae 5 > 
(321 aan aw (Sn area.) 

Saskatchewan ADS RSAG WHO! K67H4 12.6 16.4 29:97 G24 
(B4ajtetS3) o.oo ante) 

Alberta 5316 40 &57A9 256.8 -5.6 -0.3 -10.5 -0.6 
(Oye Onn (27) 6) 

British Columbia 48.3 53.0 495 644 4.7 14.8 O70 S00 


py miso (2 ere (os) 


University 

Newfoundland 23:2. oS 29.9 48.4 11.4 18.5 49.3 62.0 
(2.3) (4.0) (2:8) (3:4) 

Prince Edward Island PME oe ihe! 897d S24, 7430 8.3 10.9 29.7 33.8 
(3.2) (4.9) (3.1) 2€4.2) 

Nova Scotia Pdf 40.4 36.1 60.0 13.3 23.9 49.1 66.3 
(2.8) (3.2) (3:0) *(2.0) 

New Brunswick aE bt hacia We 29:3" 456 3.6 16.0 Vet 53:6 
(3.0) (2.6) (3.0) n(3.2) 

Quebec 10.3 Pads 15.375" 19:9 2.4 4.2 23.0 21.0 
(1.4) (1.4) Ge) YS) 

Ontario 29.2 0.3 SO.2), "42.5 -28.9 6.1 -98.9 16.9 
(23) -4 2 ClO) (Z:2)5) (C6) 

Manitoba 2672 eos, 43.2 Ae Peis: 0.0 28.5 -0.1 
(2.6) ayes) (SA) Gna oces 

Saskatchewan Arie. S457 36.8 45.8 el 9.1 Zour 24.7 
(3..1)< 7 (9.5) (2.9) (2.9) 

Alberta 29.5 263 Cou, Few -3.6 -0.1 -12.0 -0.5 
(2.8) 7 {2:5) (2: 5yile taco) 

British Columbia 253. OL0 21.1 40.8 7.0 19.7 27.6 93.2 


(2.5) (2.8) (2.3) (2.6) 


Values in brackets are standard errors. 
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Table 6a -- Post-Secondary Participation Regression Results with Parental Education Dummy Variables 


Any Post-Secondary University 
Males Females Males Females 
SLS YITS SLS YITS SLS YITS SLS YITS 


Parental Education 


Don't Know -0.227°"" -0.144*** -0.216"* -0.125** -0.070* -0.073*" -0.115* -0.078 
(0.063) (0.046) (0.087) (0.054) (0.041) (0.031) (0.062) (0.048) 
No High School Onli Caer O lit ue -0.101** -0.121*** -0.050 -0.058** -0.091**  -0.076"* 
(0.050) [0.045] (0.048) (0.037) (0.037) (0.025) - (0.041) (0.032) 
College ONOZ ON 7 Oige OSS ai mOn G4 ane 0.084* 0.108*** OnZ2Samn Onl oOum 
(0.053) (0.026) (0.049) (0.020) (0.047) (0.022) (0.050) (0.024) 
University O95555 ee O!292°55 O22 0am 220i O88 m0 OA4a. > O25 uae Ol 3G Scan 
(0.045) (0.023) (0.041) (0.018) (0.043) (0.023) (0.046) (0.023) 
Family Type 
Father Only 0.156 -0.101 -0.054 -0.105 -0.094 0.002 -0.218** -0.038 
(0.135) (0.081) (0.205) (0.069) (0.096) (0.057) (0.102) (0.059) 
Mother Only -0.126 -0.096** -0.075 -0.040 -0.088* -0.023 -0.033 -0.030 
(0.088) (0.041) (0.092) (0.039) (0.053) (0.030) (0.078) (0.033) 
Other -0.236*** -0.015 -0.195*** = -0.040 -0.071 0.018 -0.146*** 0.040 
(0.068) (0.050) (0.065) (0.047) (0.053) (0.033) (0.049) (0.046) 
Parental Education and Family Type Interactions 
Don't Know x Father Only -0.217 -0.035 -0.35 0.022 -0.056 -0.100 0.117 -0.135 
(0.208) (0.164) (0.225) (0.247) (0.103) (0.072) (0.135) (0.111) 
No High School x Father Only -0.414*** 0.081 0.319 O2S7ar -0.024 -0.009 O33 0.051 
(0.158) (0.137) (0.242) (0.108) (0.110) (0.085) (0.138) (0.091) 
College x Father Only -0.262 -0.019 -0.407 -0.084 -0.150 -0.164** 0.045 -0.143 
(0.246) (0.126) (0.274) (0.139) (0.110) (0.069) (0.207) (0.124) 
University x Mother Only -0.431** 0.03 0.168 0.086 -0.098 -0.057 0.237 -0.065 
(0.213) (0.119) (0.208) (0.096) (0.159) (0.127) (0.217) (0.158) 
Don't Know x Mother Only 0.077 -0.105 0.130 -0.173 0.066 -0.003 -0.033 -0.058 
(0.136) (0.080) (0.168) (0.114) (0.077) (0.047) (0.102) (0.066) 
No High School x Mother Only -0.033 -0.011 -0.108 0.122* 0.034 0.033 -0.022 0.065 
(0.119) (0.076) (0.120) (0.073) (0.072) (0.057) (0.094) (0.061) 
College x Mother Only -0.005 -0.012 -0.194 -0.091 0.003 -0.012 -0.076 -0.081 
(0.154) (0.069) (0.142) (0.060) (0.102) (0.063) (0.126) (0.053) 
University x Mother Only -0.025 0.059 -0.111 0.009 -0.075 -0.065 -0.117 -0.082 
(0.132) (0.058) (0.147) (0.049) (0.103) (0.069) (0.130) (0.076) 
Province 
Newfoundland -0.048 0.045 -0.126** -0.023 0.017 0.054 -0.056 0.071* 
(0.057) (0.042) (0.059) (0.041) (0.049) (0.043) (0.055) (0.042) 
Prince Edward Island -0.072 -0.074 -0.154** = -0.085* 0.055 0.031 -0.072 0.011 
(0.068) (0.055) (0.062) (0.046) (0.062) (0.047) (0.061) (0.044) 
Nova Scotia -0.04 -0.025 -0.102* 0.038 0.035 0.093** -0.010 0.161*** 
(0.057) (0.038) (0.058) (0.030) (0.050) (0.039) (0.057) (0.035) 
New Brunswick -0.017 -0.059* -0.087 -0.010 0.062 0.013 -0.061 0.047 
(0.063) (0.034) (0.063) (0.034) (0.058) (0.034) (0.061) (0.041) 
Québec OM465 OM Nila 0.072 0.052** -0.100"* -0.127°** -0.131** -0.194*** 
(0.063) (0.029) (0.060) (0.026) (0.050) (0.030) (0.060) (0.035) 
Manitoba -0.081 -0.044 -0.063 -0.103°** -0.003 0.033 0.042 -0.002 
(0.057) (0.037) (0.059) (0.033) (0.050) (0.036) (0.058) (0.038) 
Saskatchewan -0.018 -0.047 -0.122** -0.090"** 0.031 0.043 -0.019 0.026 
(0.060) (0.038) (0.059) (0.032) (0.053) (0.041) (0.058) (0.037) 
Alberta 0.073 -0.130*** -0.099* -0.197*** 0.034 -0.054* -0.126** -0.151*** 
(0.057) (0.035) (0.057) (0.033) (0.051) (0.033) (0.057) (0.035) 
British Columbia 0.008 -0.070* -0:1625""  -0:121""* -0.021 0.006 -0.195*** -0.038 
(0.057) (0.037) (0.059) (0.032) (0.051) (0.035) (0.054) (0.034) 
Age 19 -0.097*** -0.079"** -0.025 -0.052** -0.021 -0.033 0.027 -0.045** 
(0.030) (0.026) (0.031) (0.022) (0.027) (0.022) (0.028) (0.023) 
Age and Province Interactions 
19 x Ontario 0.113" -0.017 -0.03 -0.061* 0.059 0.000 -0.071 -0.028 
, (0.068) (0.036) (0.067) (0.035) (0.061) (0.036) (0.065) (0.039) 
19 x Québec 0.102 -0.034 0.006 0.066** -0.061 -0.100*** -0.204***  -0.080** 
(0.070) (0.042) (0.064) (0.033) (0.049) (0.035) (0.054) (0.039) 
Immigrant 0.035 0.014 0.076 -0.003 0.028 0.075** 0.028 0.03 
(0.070) (0.035) (0.059) (0.031) (0.059) (0.034) (0.057) (0.032) 
Constant O:51055 0:5645— 0.642*** = 0.724*** O21675 sO: 22eroo: 0.356"*" 0.354*™* 
(0.054) (0.025) (0.052) (0.022) (0.048) (0.023) (0.053) (0.025) 
Observations 3,002 6,667 3,035 6,850 3,002 6,667 3,035 6,850 
R-squared 0.125 0.137 0.137 0.122 0.141 0.165 0.147 0.163 


Standard errors in brackets. The asterisks indicate the following levels of significance: * 10% significance, ** 5% significance, **" 1% significance. 
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Table 6b — Post-Secondary Participation Regression Results with a Single Linear Parental Education Variable 


Any Post-Secondary University 
Males Females Males Females 
SLS YITS SLS YITS SLS YITS SLS YITS 
Parental Education 
Years of education 0.045*** 0.066*** 010439401056" 0:'049""== 0:070"5= 0:0507se O10 71s 
(0.007) (0.005) (0.006) (0.004) (0.006) (0.004) (0.006) (0.004) 
Don’t Know O29 755 me Oeen as O35 0534 0.463." "a Onis 0.449*** 3 0.745*** 
(0.105) (0.086) (0.114) (0.079) (0.081) (0.066) (0.089) (0.075) 
Family Type 
Father Only -0.153 0.159 0.379 0.485** 0.061 0.368* -0.050 0.498** 
(0.295) (0.249) (0.427) (0.223) (0.192) (0.207) (0.445) (0.225) 
Mother Only -0.171 -0.164 -0.085 0.271" 0.097 0.229 0.084 0:373"" 
(0.225) (0.153) (0.230) (0.138) (0.149) (0.147) (0.163) (0.161) 
Other O1289 ese Ol75 Sram O.359E <a O!}G19%:= O:463"** 7 0:830F" 0:42255740:865,— 
(0.109) (0.084) (0.098) (0.071) (0.088) (0.066) (0.082) (0.069) 
Parent Education and Family Type Interactions 
Years of education x Father Only 0.001 -0.018 -0.032 -0.043** -0.017 -0.031* -0.004 -0.045** 
(0.025) (0.019) (0.032) (0.018) (0.017) (0.017) (0.037) (0.019) 
Don’t Know x Father Only 0.094 -0.294 -0.788* -0.568" -0.208 -0.463** -0.053 -0.674*** 
(0.334) (0.290) (0.439) (0.339) (0.192) (0.212) (0.454) (0.245) 
Years of education x Mother Only 0.002 0.006 -0.007 -0.025** -0.015 -0.020* -0.013 -0.034*** 
(0.018) (0.011) (0.019) (0.010) (0.013) (0.012) (0.014) (0.013) 
Don’t Know x Mother Only 0.123 -0.036 0.139 -0.485*** -0.118 -0.254* -0.151 -0.462*** 
(0.248) (0.171) (0.270) (0.171) (0.159) (0.152) (0.176) (0.171) 
Province 
Newfoundland -0.051 0.043 -0.136** -0.022 0.020 0.047 -0.051 0.072* 
(0.057) (0.043) (0.058) (0.041) (0.049) (0.045) (0.055) (0.042) 
Prince Edward Island -0.077 -0.078 -0.160°**  -0.087* 0.053 0.030 -0.071 0.007 
(0.068) (0.056) (0.061) (0.046) (0.061) (0.049) (0.061) (0.044) 
Nova Scotia -0.042 -0.027 -0.118** 0.036 0.032 0.086** -0.013 OM565. 
(0.057) (0.038) (0.058) (0.030) (0.050) (0.039) (0.057) (0.034) 
New Brunswick -0.02 -0.062* -0.094 -0.004 0.057 0.009 -0.060 0.048 
(0.063) (0.035) (0.062) (0.034) (0.057) (0.034) (0.060) (0.040) 
Québec ON472= Te OI Ses 0.075 0.065** -0.092* -0.129*** -0.120** -0.177*** 
(0.063) (0.029) (0.059) (0.026) (0.050) (0.031) (0.059) (0.035) 
Manitoba -0.080 -0.050 -0.072 -0.101*** -0.002 0.031 0.042 0.000 
(0.057) (0.037) (0.059) (0.033) (0.050) (0.037) (0.058) (0.038) 
Saskatchewan -0.018 -0.051 -0.132**  -0.090*** 0.03 0.043 -0.022 0.021 
(0.060) (0.038) (0.058) (0.032) . (0.053) (0.041) (0.058) (0.037) 
Alberta 0.070 -0.134*** -0.112** -0.199*** 0.027 -0.059* “O18 tad e-O Noe ua 
(0.057) (0.035) (0.057) (0.033) (0.051) (0.033) (0.057) (0.035) 
British Columbia 0.004 -0.074** -0.170*** -0.120*** -0.027 0.004 -0.201*** -0.036 
(0.057) (0.038) (0.058) (0.032) (0.050) (0.036) (0.054) (0.034) 
Age 19 -0.095*** -0.079*** -0.023 -0.051** -0.021 -0.038* 0.027 -0.041* 
(0.030) (0.026) (0.031) (0.022) (0.027) (0.023) (0.028) (0.023) 
Age and Province Interactions 
19 x Ontario 0.112" -0.019 -0.046 -0.062* 0.056 0.001 -0.077 -0.031 
(0.068) (0.036) (0.067) (0.035) (0.061) (0.036) (0.065) (0.039) 
19 x Québec 0.105 -0.037 0.006 0.053 -0.066 -0.100*** -0.204*** -0.098** 
(0.070) (0.042) (0.064) (0.033) (0.050) (0.035) (0.054) (0.038) 
Immigrant 0.036 0.018 0.083 0.001 0.028 0.086** 0.035 0.046 
(0.070) (0.035) (0.058) (0.031) (0.058) (0.034) (0.056) (0.032) 
Constant -0.015 -0.201*** 0.094 0.062 2O3tOr;  =Oloda. -0.212"** -0.476*** 
(0.101) (0.075) (0.091) (0.060) (0.081) (0.058) (0.082) (0.059) 
Observations 3,002 6,667 3,035 6,850 3,002 6,667 3,035 6,850 
R-squared 0.121 0.132 0.132 0.121 0.127 0.152 0.145 0.154 


Standard errors in brackets. The asterisks indicate the following levels of significance: * 10% significance, ** 5% significance, *** 1% significance. 
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Table 7 -- Post-Secondary Participation Regression Results -- Two Parent Families Only 


Any Post-Secondary University 
Males Females Males Females 
SLS YITS SLS YITS SLS YITS SLS YITS 


Regressions with Parental Education Dummy Variables 


Father's Education 


No High School :0.072 0.078%" OA13*°% .-0:040" -0.068  -0.074*** .0ncan 0.07 1."" 
(0.053) (0.030) (0.047) (0.028) (0.042) (0.020) (0.045) (0.027) 

College 0.088  0.101*** 0.035  0.098*** 0.075 —0.055* 0.022 0.094*** 
(0.062) (0.028) (0.053) (0.021) (0.058) (0.028) (0.058) (0.028) 

University O48" R070" 0.039" 0.74727" Gace" 0 236-* O.0SsrmnO24757 
(0.057) (0.026) (0.045) (0.022) (0.055) (0.032) (0.058) (0.030) 


Mother's Education 


No High School 0.078 sO 112s" <0.100°7 0101 -0.028  -0.054** 10.132" -0.072"** 
(0.050) (0.037) (0.045) (0.029) (0.041) (0.023) (0.043) (0.028) 

College 0.084 0.109*** 0.062 0.045** 0.028  0.066** 0.087 0.071*** 
(0.056) (0.027) (0.047) (0.020) (0.055) (0.030) (0.056) (0.027) 

University O28"* 70140" 0,132*%* 1) 0.099" Oivos 0174" 0212"* .0.161"** 
(0.055) (0.027) (0.043) (0.022) (0.055) (0.035) (0.057) (0.032) 

Constant 0.548*** 0.626*** 0.810*** 0.763*** 0272" §N0e75""* 0.478*** 0.405*** 
(0.065) (0.027) (0.053) (0.024) (0.062) (0.029) (0.067) (0.029) 
Observations 1,719 4,662 1,702 4,908 1,719 4,662 1,702 4,908 
R-squared 0.11 0.132 0.113 0.127 0.159 0.176 0.159 0.176 


Regressions with Linear Parental Education Variables 


Parental Education 


Year of Father's Education  0.028*** 0.036*** 0.023°** _0,0a2"** 0037-0 0.043"** 0.021*** 0.047*** 
(0.008) (0.005) (0.007) (0.004) (0.007) (0.005) (0.007) (0.005) 
Year of Mother's Education  0.028*** 0.038*** 0.029°* 0.027°** Qio27-m0.037""* 0.042*** 0.032*** 
(0.009) (0.005) (0.007) (0.004) (0.008) (0.006) (0.008) (0.006) 
Constant “OAds op-0.2485" 0.141 0.068 -0.435***  -0.653*** -0.279*** -0.516*** 
(0.107) (0.074) (0.097) (0.060) (0.094) (0.065) (0.093) (0.069) 
Observations 1,719 4,662 1,702 4,908 1,719 4,662 1,702 4,908 
R-squared 0.108 0.123 0.108 0.126 0.139 0.162 0.153 0.166 


Samples restricted to those who lived with both parents and the education of each. 
Standard errors in brackets -- * 10% significance; ** 5% significance; *** 1% significance 
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Table A.1 -- College Participation Rates (Overall, by Family Type and Province) 
Mean (%) Change (%) 
Males Females Absolute Relative 
SLSa...YITS SLS YITS Males Females Males Females 


Overalll oT 82:5 82.2 36.4 54 4.3 18.5 13.2 
(0.8) (0.8) (0.8) (0.8) 


Family Type 

Two Parents 29:0m 332.9 33/4 30.5 4.0 2 13.8 6.4 
(1.0) (0.9) C121 ha. (0:9) 

Father Only 2726 OO) STA k AB 7 5.2 12:3 18.7 39.1 
(3:0)= 5(4°3) (4.7) (4.8) 

Mother Only 22 UO 284. VerAT.S 8.1 12.9 36.2 45.3 
(2:-2)am =(2.3) (2:3) wae :4) 

Other 15.4% 0'.29.0 25,4 Weed.o 13.6 3.9 87.8 15.2 
(2.2) (4.2) (1.8) (4.7) 

Province 

Newfoundland 13:80 ei 2977 16.1 E35 AS. 7 4 128.4 45.8 
(t.9).-(5.9) (2.2) th (2:7) 

Prince Edward Island 62 19.6 16.3 22.0 13.4 6.5 217.6 39.7 
(157) (3.6) (2.5) eee (3:7) 

Nova Scotia 12.8 18.4 14.8 20.6 5.6 5.8 43.6 39.6 
(2) (221) (2:2) veitece) 

New Brunswick Vila erteoe 210 cae 8 Wag 6.8 102.9 S22 
(1:3) (2.2) (2.6) (3.4) 

Quebec BAO go 5Le 54.5 64.3 4.7 9.8 9.3 17.9 
(253/020) (2.6) (1.9) 

Ontario 2201 PNET 4 27.00 30.5 5.6 3.5 25:5 13.0 
(2.1) (1.4) (2.0) ©) (125) 

Manitoba ties aod ISG: 7° 422:3 9.7 8.7 83.4 64.0 
(ZO) tet 2i5) (251 \aweteet) 

Saskatchewan 14-78 82018 TOA 2HS 56 7.4 37.8 52.8 
(2.4) (2.3) (251) aera) 

Alberta Zane oles Pa RE: EM As: -2.1 -0.2 -8.7 -0.6 
(2:6)). . (2'7) (2:4) (2.2) 

British Columbia 2a.9 5 20,6 204 feo -2.3 -4.9 -10.0 -17.1 


aly ER (2 5\e (203) 


Values in brackets are standard errors. 
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Table A.2 -- College Participation by Parental Education Level 


Participation Rates (%) Change (%) 
Two Parents Mother Only Absolute — Relative 
Two Mother Two Mother 


SLS_ YITS SLS YITS Parents Only Parents Only 


MALES 

Parental Education 

No High School 30/4) 4292 $6.0 423:0 -1.2 7.0 -4.0 43.5 
(128) a la: 9) (331) 5) eto.) 

High School 32.9 32.9 20-9 . 9 930:2 0.1 1s 0.2 4.4 
(1.9) tanGt 6) (4.8) (3.4) 

College Sree h EL e) 50:7 de 468.0 tal Vers; 21.0 23.9 
(2:9). B2c2) (8:2) 9(5:6) | 

University PGES WW tia ahs) 20.208 451.9 5:2 Tey 22.5 44.4 
(21) aetie8) (6.9) (5.8) 

FEMALES 

Parental Education 

No High School S43 sheoine 21.9 "41,5 2.9 19.5 8.3 89.1 
(1£8)2 (3-4) (3:4) 105.5) 

High School 31.8 938i 29.9 40.1 63 10.2 19.8 34.3 
(254) > eG) (4.8) (3.8) 

College Sf.00 741-1 Pd ass | iiss Nees 4.1 23:3 lita POS 
(2.8) (1.9) (5.9)"""(4.8) 

University 32: 62720 C1 Digs ae -5.6 Wea é -17.2 46.1 


(2.3) 0 a G8) (6.9) soz) 


Values in brackets are standard errors. 
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Table B.1 -- Descriptive Statistics - 20 Year-olds Only 


Mean (%) Change (%) 


Males Females Absolute Relative 


SLS_ YITS SLS _ YITS Males Females Males Females 


Parental Education 


Don't Know 9.8 5.9 6.2 3.6 -4.0 -2.6 -40.4 -41.5 
No High School 23:5 10.5 PM fe a hase -13.0 -15.7 -55.4 -58.1 
High School Zon) 32.4 24,64 31.3 9.3 6.7 40.2 27.3 
College Lo ES Prd oys 8 154.77) 24.8 6.9 9.4 51.8 61.2 
University COO etl 20017 25.0 3.9 4.8 16.6 23.5 
Years of education 
Parent (highest) ‘a pith 9.5 8.9 9.5 0.9 0.6 9.8 6: 
Mother 9.2 10.7 9.6 11.3 15 1.6 16.4 16.8 
Father Oe 12.0 10.8 1253 1:5 5 He 14.2 13:6 
Family Type 
Two Parents 79.6 78.6 19-900) Tie -1.0 -2.7 -1.3 -3.4 
Father Only 370 Sie) Pie, 2.8 0.1 OS} 1.8 115 
Mother Only 10.0 13.9 ‘gee 16.1 4.0 5.0 39.7 45.5 
Other 7.0 4.0 6.5 3.9 -3.0 -2.6 -43.3 -40.5 
Immigrant 6:7 8.8 8.3 8.5 2.1 0.1 31.0 (ers 
Province 
Newfoundland S22 Pas 3.0 2.2 -1.0 -0.8 -31.9 -27.8 
Prince Edward Island 0.5 0.6 0.6 O05 0.0 -0.1 8.1 -17.4 
Nova Scotia 3.8 S23 3.4 a0 -0.5 -0.4 -14.0 -11.7 
New Brunswick Sal 2.4 3.3 2.6 -0.7 -0.7 -22.3 -21.0 
Quebec 23.6 24.9 25.0 24.6 ik -0.3 Bey, -1.4 
Ontario O55 30.3 36:3 =) 30.4 4 0.1 3.0 0.3 
Manitoba 4.4 3.5 4.1 3.8 -0.9 -0.4 -21.0 -8.5 
Saskatchewan 4.0 4.0 4.2 3.8 -0.1 -0.4 -1.4 -9.5 
Alberta 9.7 10.1 9.3 9:7 0.4 0.3 4.0 oO 
British Columbia 24 12.7 10.8 13:1 0.3 2.3 PG 21.6 


Parental Education represents the higher of the mother and father's education, if applicable. The different types of parental 
education do not sum to 100 because parental education is not listed if a child lives without his or her mother and father. 
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Table B.2 -- Overall Post-Secondary Participation Rates - 20 Year-olds Only 


Mean (%) 
Males Females 
SLS_ YITS SLS_ YITS 


Post-Secondary Participation 


None 47.7 
(1.2) 


Any Post-Secondary 52:3 
(1.2) 
University 24.3 
(120) 


Values in brackets are standard errors. 
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35.7 
(1.2) 


64.3 
(1.2) 


30.3 
(1.3) 


37.9 24.4 

(12) eet. 1) 

62.1 79:0 

(122) cle) 

30.8 40.0 

el )or ato) 
A eV be. 


Change (%) 


Absolute Relative 


Males Females Males Females 


-12.0 -13.5 “20.2 -35.6 
12.0 13.5 23.0 eel, 
6.1 v2 24.9 ahs ee) 
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Table B.3 -- Post-Secondary Participation by Parental Education Level - 20 Year-olds Only 


Participation Rates (%) Change (%) 
Two parents Mother Only Absolute Relative 
Two Mother Two Mother 

SLS_YITS SLS_ YITS Parents Only Parents Only 

MALES 

Any Post-Secondary 

Parental Education 

No High School 45.8 39.8 25.4 38.8 -6.0 13.4 -13.1 Saw 
(2.5) (4.9) (5.0) (8.9) 

High School 56:5. 50.0 35.8 43.3 -1.8 (is -3.3 21.0 
(2.6) 1 (2:5) (ols (Biz) 

College 64:0. R757 44.3 63.7 iS ye 19.4 18.3 43.9 
(3-9) 2A) (TAn7)y C820) 

University 2.0) ¢bo.5 83:1: |89.2 13.3 6.2 18.4 7.4 
(2:9). (1.9) (Si2)0 Fila ) 

University 

Parental Education 

No High School 2S) E14 TAS CAAIG -1.0 ore -8.3 PAT | 
(156) (239) iG) 7A) 

High School 2a) atS:3 13:5y 7 -14,4 -4.7 0.9 -20.0 6.7 
(2i2)a Cle) (4.7) (4.3) 

College 31.8 30.6 32.4 29.1 -1.2 -3.4 =Sur -10.4 
(3:8) (3.0) Gy 0)"  6¢778) 

University 49.4 57.9 ote —506 8.5 19.4 Waa 62.1 
(3.2) (3.0) (10.1) (9.5) 

FEMALES 

Any Post-Secondary 

Parental Education 

No High School 52:61) soo 42:1 63.3 eps a 9.8 50.3 
(2.6) (4.6) (5.9) (6.7) 

High School 65.3 69.7 20,9 709 4.4 15.0 6.8 26.9 
(2:5) > (2:1) (vey ottAc7) 

College 74.5 83.1 33.9 63.4 8.6 29.5 hs 86.9 
(3:3) C829) (16.1) ° 17.3) 

University 85.7 91.1 448 92.4 5.4 47.6 6.4 106.2 
(2:2) 5 G125) (10.6) (3.5) 

University 

Parental Education 

No High School 19.1 19.1 ee A249 0.0 4.8 0.1 28.1 
(2.0) 84) (4.5) (7.0) 

High School 21.0) OS 33,8 #2671 3.0 ETE 11.0 -22.8 
(2.6) (2:2) (6.8) (4.9) 

College 45.7 47.0 65. «24n 1.3 WA) 2.9 268.9 
(3.8). (9:0) (5.3)-. 4(9:5) 

University 54.5 66.9 26.0 44.6 12.4 18.7 22.8 Jeu 
(3-2): (2.8) (9:3) (4102) 


Values in brackets are standard errors. 
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Table B.4 -- Post-Secondary Participation by Family Type - 20 Year-olds Only 


Participation (%) Change (%) 
Males Females Absolute Relative 


SLS_ YITS SLS_ YITS Males Females Males Females 


Any Post-Secondary 


Two Parents 56.3 WiGGi. 1 eb sue e778 10.4 11.5 18.5 17.4 
(1/4) (3) ) (0:0 (0.0) 

Father Only 375 585 528 69.2 21,0 16.4 55.8 31.1 
(56), 6.0 (Odie Geet) 

Mother Only 39.5. 548. 47.98 68.9 16.3 21.0 42.4 43.7 
(3.38) (35)0 (010) (0.0) 

Other B37. Sea) Sze, (boo 21.9 25.1 65.1 66.5 


(3:9) R tOi2) (0.0) (0.1) 


University 

Two Parents a OWRD AS 33.8 43.7 4.7 9.9 feo 29.2 
(182) 125) (1.4) (1.4) 

Father Only iCmne ore 20.0210 18.0 -4.4 2502 -16.8 
(3:0) 9 {6'5) (oC) em (oo) 

Mother Only 16.0 245 20.4 26.6 So 6.2 o2:t 30.4 
(2:5), (3:6) (2.8) (3.0) 

Other 12:5: 7 °25.4 12.8 34.6 13.0 21.8 104.3 170.0 


(2.7) (4.9) (2A) eGi) 


Values in brackets are standard errors. 
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Table B.5 -- Post-Secondary Participation by Province - 20 Year-olds Only 


Participation Rates (%) Change (%) 
Males Females Absolute Relative 


SLS_ YITS SLS_ YITS Males Females Males Females 


Any Post-Secondary 


Newfoundland or) 65.9 48.5 77.9 28.8 29.4 Sieh 60.7 
(323)92(5-0) (327) #ru(3.8) 

Prince Edward Island 39.50-53.9 53.6 64.4 18.4 10.8 51.9 20.2 
(3.8) (8.8) (3.6) (6.9) 

Nova Scotia 42 Ome LOO eh a ee WAS 16.2 27a 38.2 54.0 
(3,8) iH S.1) (SQ) ae(35) 

New Brunswick 38.5 2856; 1 Ad .3 Vato 175 26.0 45.5 54.9 
(S.3)22(4,0) (4.0) (3.9) 

Quebec SoHE Pie iy AS | 69.9 83.6 15 13.7 225 19.6 
(3:5). (2:2) (3:6) (2:1) 

Ontario 50.6 - 65.6 65:7— +78:2 15/1 125 29.8 19.0 
(3:0) enn) (3-6) (1.0) 

Manitoba 449 55.9 5S Uma L.c 10.9 14.8 24.3 27.9 
(3.9) (4.4) (4.0) (3.8) 

Saskatchewan 48.4 60.3 49.8 71.1 11.9 21.3 24.6 42.8 
(4.2) (4.2) (3.9) (3.4) 

Alberta 56: SaatOD.o 64.0 63.8 -0.9 -0.2 -1.7 -0.3 
(4.0) (4.1) (3.7) (3.8) 

British Columbia 54.0: 56.3 50.6 64.6 as 14.0 4.2 2h 


(3.9) (4.6) (4.0) (3.6) 


University 

Newfoundland 20.0 ....39:9 30-662 50:9 19.9 20.3 99.3 66.2 
(2.1 jew {S.3) (3.4) (4.7) 

Prince Edward Island 26.6 *1£33.0 30.6),— 43.4 6.3 7.8 23.3 22.0 
(eet Lo (3.5) (6.4) 

Nova Scotia 20. Oa 30.) 33:4 4won.) 6.3 23.8 21:2 Tae: 
(3.5) (4.6) (3.7) 4338) 

New Brunswick 22:4 ' S02 30.1 46.9 12.8 16.9 56.9 56.0 
(2.9) (4.0) (3.7 ee) 

Quebec 13.0 ae 23.0 sareo.2 5.4 Sz 40.6 13.9 
(2.4) (2.6) (3:33) ee(2:7) 

Ontario 27.1 eS.) 87:9 aby. 7.4 7.8 26.7 20.7 
(3.0) tee) (3.6), _ (2.3) 

Manitoba os Os ees PAR) 38.8 44.2 2.1 5.4 6.8 13.9 
(3.6) (4.4) (39) on410) 

Saskatchewan 31. 2h SG.0 37.3 49.1 fe} ne 23.3 31.4 
(3.9) (4.6) (3.8)" (4.1) 

Alberta 29.4 40531.6 32.4 veo wie 2.9 Hs 9.1 
(2.0). (3.7) (3.6). ee (4Olee 

British Columbia. 27.42 8231.4 Ne 41.2 3.9 24.0 14.4 140.2 


(3.5) (4.0) (3.0) (3.6) 


Values in brackets are standard errors. 
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Table B.6a -- Post-Secondary Participation Regression Results with Parental Education Dummy Variables - 20 Year-olds Only 


Any Post-Secondary University 
Males Females Males Females 
SLS YITS SLS YITS SLS YITS SLS YITS 
Parental Education 
Don't Know -0.366*** -0.109 -0.345*** -0.117 -0.188*** -0.064 -0.106 -0.074 
(0.086) (0.066) (0.113) (0.079) (0.046) (0.047) (0.091) (0.091) 
No High School -0.133* -0.167*** -0.163** -0.147*** -0.094* -0.080** -0.082 -0.084** 
(0.068) (0.056) (0.068) (0.049) (0.052) (0.035) (0.062) (0.038) 
College 0.070 0.199*** O07 4 Onl etion: 0.082 0.124*** On S5aamO noone 
(0.076) (0.034) (0.070) (0.027) (0.070) (0.034) (0.076) (0.037) 
University ONS ae: SOS aia 0.192*** 0.209*** O'2595550710:390) fe O27 Same SCOnns 
(0.064) (0.029) (0.055) (0.025) (0.064) (0.035) (0.068) (0.035) 
Family Type 
Father Only 0.149 0.093 -0.137 -0.031 “O° COVmim Oa ei -0.286*** -0.031 
(0.191) (0.108) (0.285) (0.096) (0.046) (0.122) (0.072) (0.093) 
Mother Only -0.217* -0.140** -0.093 -0.007 -0.097 -0.025 0.052 -0.036 
(0.121) (0.056) (0.133) (0.049) (0.073) (0.044) (0.126) (0.053) 
Other -O/233meue 001s -0.274*** -0.068 -0.109 0.052 -0.165** 0.049 


(0.092) (0.063) (0.097) (0.062) (0.069) (0.051) (0.073) (0.065) 


Parental Education and Family Type Intera: 


Don't Know x Father Only -0.173 -0.508*** -0.167 -0.593*** 0.206*** -0.220 0.138  -0.253* 
(0.255) (0.140) (0.310) (0.165) (0.050) (0.136) (0.121) (0.138) 
No High School x Father Only -0.426" -0.09 0.564* 0.249 0.134** = -0.051 0.455*** 0.058 
(0.220) (0.172) (0.307) (0.158) (0.063) (0.150) (0.163) (0.148) 
College x Father Only -0.098 -0.110 0.262 3=-0.145 0.001 -0.379*** 0:63955 9-0-3175) 
(0.265) (0.158) (0.339) (0.209) (0.082) (0.127) (0.226) (0.151) 
University x Father Only -0.421 -0.126 0.244 -0.007 0.06 -0.112 0.589*** -0.184 
(0.293) (0.163) (0.287) (0.123) (0.167) (0.208) (0.128) (0.205) 
Don't Know x Mother Only 0.304 =-0.131 0.274 -0.240 0.165" -0.012 -0.204 -0.090 
(0.196) (0.114) (0.232) (0.149) (0.096) (0.073) (0.151) (0.116) 
No High School x Mother Only 0.04 0.104 0.013 0.074 0.069 0.107 -0.074 0.070 
(0.167) (0.106) (0.180) (0.100) (0.107) (0.089) (0.158) (0.093) 
College x Mother Only 0.041 -0.014 -0.249 = -0.193** 0.095 0.016 -0.384*** -0.166** 
(0.225) (0.100) (0.208) (0.089) (0.182) (0.100) (0.146) (0.083) 
University x Mother Only O:2992 ON 4 an -0.282 -0.020 -0.073 = -0.021 -0.317 =-0.138 
(0.152) (0.074) (0.221) (0.060) (0.144) (0.106) (0.209) (0.115) 
Province : 
Newfoundland -0.053 0.051 -0.139** 0.024 0.003 0.107** -0.044 0.089" 
(0.059) (0.049) (0.058) (0.043) (0.048) (0.050) (0.056) (0.051) 
Prince Edward Island -0.132** = -0.121 <Ou18s on -Onl 225 0.011 -0.009 -0.017 = -0.006 
(0.059) (0.075) (0.056) (0.068) (0.052) (0.062) (0.056) (0.062) 
Nova Scotia -0.060 -0.053 -0.153** -0.003 0.054 0.044 -0.046 0.110*** 
(0.060) (0.051) (0.060) (0.037) (0.053) (0.047) (0.060) (0.041) 
New Brunswick -0.075 -0.074 -0.151** -0.039 0.007 0.041 -0.050 0.032 
(0.061) (0.046) (0.060) (0.040) (0.052) (0.044) (0.058) (0.047) 
Quebec OA 25s OMT ates 0.067 0.056** -0.095*  -0.128*** -0:131"* -0.192*** 
(0.063) (0.029) (0.060) (0.026) (0.051) (0.031) (0.061) (0.036) 
Manitoba -0.058 -0.073 -0.105 -0.090** 0.040 0.007 0.033 0.007 
(0.061) (0.045) (0.064) (0.041) (0.053) (0.045) (0.063) (0.044) 
Saskatchewan -0.017. = -0.018 -0.171*** -0.078** 0.050 0.071 -0.012 0.034 
(0.064) (0.045) (0.062) (0.038) (0.057) (0.047) (0.062) (0.044) 
Alberta 0.049 -0.101*** -0.050 -0.160*** 0.005 -0.036 -0.085 -0.129*** 
(0.062) (0.039) (0.062) (0.040) (0.058) (0.037) (0.065) (0.045) 
British Columbia 0.024 -0.073 -0.162** -0.144*** -0.022 -0.016 -0.214*** -0.051 
(0.063) (0.046) (0.068) (0.038) (0.057) (0.042) (0.059) (0.040) 
Immigrant -0.014 0.023 -0.021 0.015 -0.014 0.095" -0.029 0.012 
(0.099) (0.043) (0.082) (0.041) (0.078) (0.049) (0.078) (0.045) 
Constant 01545 5ag0,555 ane OS7ZO lca OsnoOnne 0.249*** 0.206*** 0.344*** 0.345*** 
(0.061) (0.029) (0.060) (0.025) (0.056) (0.023) (0.062) (0.029) 
Observations 1,748 3,185 1,688 3,259 1,748 3,185 1,688 3,259 
R-squared 0.132 0.155 0.146 0.116 0.140 0.168 0.147 0.153 


Standard errors in brackets. The asterisks indicate the following levels of significance: * 10% significance, ** 5% significance, *** 1% significance. 
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Table B.6b - Post-Secondary Participation Regression Results with a Single Linear Parental Education Variable - 20 Year-olds Only 


Any Post-Secondary University 
Males Females Males Females 
SLS YITS SLS YITS SLS YITS SLS YITS 
Parental Education 
Years of education 0.044*** 0.071*** C1051 Fem O055ias O.05itF 0.07957 010547 9 00m 
(0.010) (0.007) (0.008) (0.006) (0.008) (0.006) (0.009) (0.006) 
Don’t Know Q:169 0:7287-~ O:283) #10/53501-8 0.401*** 0.849*** 0.489*** 0.804*** 
(0.144) (0.120) (0.153) (0.114) (0.100) (0.095) (0.131) (0.122) 
Family Type 
Father Only -0.176 0.124 0.358  0.604** 0.003 OS Ss Sok rAlir/e (ekyessivt 
(0.399) (0.307) (0.506) (0.292) (0.238) (0.301) (0.495) (0.343) 
Mother Only -0.406 -0.172 0.382 0.306 0.136 0.259 0.361 0.519** 
(0.330) (0.221) (0.366) (0.198) (0.209) (0.222) (0.276) (0.235) 
Other OS0SmeeO Colney 05355: 5 0 Dooaae O83 e520 967.0 OF43455 0-93 35cm. 


(0.148) (0.110) (0.142) (0.099) (0.114) (0.094) (0.121) (0.099) 


Parent Education and Family Type Interactions 


Years of education x Father Only 0.002 #-0.009 -0.024 -0.048** -0.015 -0.037 0.055 -0.066** 
(0.034) (0.023) (0.033) (0.022) (0.022) (0.026) (0.040) (0.028) 
Don’t Know x Father Only 0.157 -0.539* -0.663 -1.229*** -0.06 -0.608** 0568) aatOdiae: 
(0.433) (0.325) (0.524) (0.363) (0.235) (0.307) (0.507) (0.389) 
Years of education x Mother Only 0.023 0.006 -0.045 -0.028* -0.017 = -0.021 -0.037 -0.048*** 
(0.026) (0.016) (0.030) (0.015) (0.018) (0.018) (0.023) (0.018) 
Don’t Know x Mother Only 0.493 -0.099 -0.200 -0.552** -0.068 -0.293 -0.513* -0.644** 
(0.363) (0.245) (0.412) (0.245) (0.218) (0.230) (0.287) (0.258) 
Province 
Newfoundland -0.057 0.044 -0.147** 0.025 000305 0:10355 -0.041 0.096" 
(0.059) (0.049) (0.057) (0.043) (0.048) (0.050) (0.056) (0.050) 
Prince Edward Island -0.134** -0.125 -0.121** -0.122* 0.011 -0.010 -0.019 -0.01 
(0.059) (0.077) (0.055) (0.067) (0.051) (0.066) (0.056) (0.062) 
Nova Scotia -0.059 -0.051 -0.153**  -0.003 0.050 0.036 -0.042 0.106*** 
(0.061) (0.052) (0.060) (0.037) (0.053) (0.047) (0.060) (0.041) 
New Brunswick -0.069 -0.074 -0.153**  -0.034 0.005 0.038 -0.054 0.036 
(0.061) (0.045) (0.060) (0.041) (0.051) (0.044) (0.058) (0.047) 
Quebec 0.147** 0.119*** 0.066 0.064** -0.088* -0.130*** -0.121** -0.173*** 
(0.063) (0.029) (0.059) (0.026) (0.051) (0.032) (0.060) (0.035) 
Manitoba -0.049 -0.079* -0.109* -0.090** 0.040 0.003 0.029 0.012 
(0.061) (0.045) (0.065) (0.041) (0.053) (0.045) (0.063) (0.045) 
Saskatchewan -0.009 = -0.021 -0.173*** -0.074** 0.048 0.071 -0.016 0.029 
(0.064) (0.044) (0.062) (0.038) (0.057) (0.047) (0.062) (0.044) 
Alberta 0.045 -0.100** -0.054 -0.162*** -0.004 -0.040 -0.092 -0.127*** 
(0.062) (0.039) (0.062) (0.040) (0.057) (0.038) (0.065) (0.045) 
British Columbia 0.012 -0.075 -0.166** -0.147*** -0.021 -0.020 -0.226*** -0.054 
(0.063) (0.047) (0.068) (0.039) (0.056) (0.043) (0.059) (0.040) 
Immigrant -0.009 0.031 -0.017 0.020 -0.016 0.112** -0.020 0.028 
(0.098) (0.044) (0.082) (0.040) (0.078) (0.049) (0.077) (0.046) 
Constant 0.008 -0.284*** 0.074 0.079 -0.342*** -0.710*** -0.253** -0.543*** 
(0.134) (0.098) (0.120) (0.083) (0.103) (0.083) (0.113) (0.084) 
Observations 1,748 3,185 1,688 3,259 1,748 3,185 1,688 3,259 
R-squared 0.128 0.144 0.145 0.114 0.136 0.150 0.139 0.143 


Standard errors in brackets. The asterisks indicate the following levels of significance: * 10% significance, ** 5% significance, *** 1% significance. 
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